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will appear to our great-grandchildren a trifling
encumbrance which might easily be paid off in a year
or two, many people would think us insane/

Macaulay went on to say that he would not prophesy,
but he asked his readers to imagine how a person who
had predicted the England of 1830 would have appeared
to the Parliament which met in perplexity and terror
after the South Sea Bubble crash27 of 1720. What
would that Parliament have thought of a picture of
England in which men would be in the habit of sailing
without wind and beginning to ride without horses,
and in which the annual revenue would equal the
principal of the debt which that Parliament considered
an intolerable burden ?

Cobden, as he moved about, felt towards all the new
energy in the world as Macaulay felt. He was not one
of those men who have no eyes for the life of the past.
When he stood before the Parthenon28 he declared that
his own. age could not match such beauty of design or
perfection of workmanship. Disraeli, speaking in the
House of Commons after his death, said that reverence
for the past was one of his distinguishing character-
istics. But he found the vitality of his own age
expressed and symbolized in this new power. He
believed that the Industrial Revolution had done what
the French Revolution had done, that it had shaken
" the dead from living man \ Looking at this world,
he made in politics the same mistake that he made in
business. He gambled on the virtues of a class. He
thought that if you could put on one side all that
belonged to the dead world, and throw power to the
class that had come to life in this new world, England
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